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For Friends’ Review. 
MEMORIALS OF REBECCA JONES. 
NO. VI. 


(Continued from page 643.) 


R. J. to Elizabeth Robinson, (then in England.) 


PHILADELPHIA, 6th mo. 25, 1775. 


My beloved Friend,—As thou hast been so 
particularly near my spirit to-day, I thought this 
evening, while my dear Hannah is at meeting, I 
would stain a little more paper in writing to 
thee. I wrote thee by Capt. Falconer, the next 
week after thou embarked, which I hope will be 
soon received if it has not been already. And 
now I may tell thee that our dear friend, S. 
Morris, is so much relieved (though not well,) 
that she was at Germantown Meeting last First 
day, and this morning at our great house, in 
both which she kept her seat and preached 
the gospel. My dear Hannah appeared in 
public ministry this day two weeks, while I was 
at Salem attending the Yearly and Quarterly 
Meetings there. I took Woodbury, Pilesgrove 
and Alloways creek in my way. Wm. Brown, 
Isaac Andrews, and Grace Fisher, had good 
service there [at Salem,] and poor I, as usual, 
in such large meetings, was favoured to keep 
pretty still all but one day. 

We this day visited Samuel Smith and wife. 
Since the morning meeting, S. Emlen told me he 
was much with the dear Friends at London, and he 
fixed thee at Devonshire House, M. Leave at 
the Peel, and Robert at Gracious Street. He 
almost set me a longing to be with you. 

* * * * * + . 


I wish I was able to give thee a cheering 
account of matters here, but that I cannot. Oh 
for the testimony, how it is trampled upon by 
many in profession with us! Last First day 
morning a Friend, by name Martha Harris, 
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(whom thou must have known,) began at Pine 
street, then went to G. House, and lastly at 
Bank, with the same message to all. She left 
her bonnet at the door, walked up the meeting 
house through all the upper and lower galleries, 
then very gradually through the passages, under 
them, and then turned about to the meeting and 
said with an audible voice—* Dear Friends, look 
to the God of Heaven and of the whole earth, 
for he is about to search his camp—this is truth 
and no lie,”’—after which she withdrew, and 
went home to North Wales, without attending 
any other meeting. She appeared to me to be 
under a very great exercise, and I was not uneasy 
with it, though many others were much so. 
Neither did I find that her singular appearance 
did in the least disturb or unsetile any of the 
meetings. I am sure it did not ours. 
* a * * . . = 


I am in hopes we are not all mistaken in sup- 
posing you now in London. If not, l am much 
out in my prospects, thinking you all there the 
Ist inst. 


Now methinks I should be sorry to tire thee, 
but thou knowest I did not use to be tired of 
being with thee, and this a little supplies the 
place of conversation. Allow me to say, my 
heart loves thee, and fervently wishes thou 
mayst be preserved faithful to the end of thy 
days. Iam encouraged in my present state of 
great weakness and poverty, in the remembrance 
of thy unreserved dedication to the Master’s 
council. Dear friend, have me in thy remem- 
brance, for indeed I am a poor, feeble child, and 
sometimes doubt ever being otherwise ; yet, if I 
know my own heart, 1 wish to be what the 
gracious, compassionate Father of the family 
intends, whatever conflicts and difficulties may 
attend. 


My spirit salutes thee in true gospel fellow- 
ship, and bids thee farewell in the Lord. 
R. Jones. 


Respecting this friend, R. J. has left the fol- 
lowing brief note : 


“ 1773, 9th mo.—Robert Walker and Eliza- 
beth Robinson, arrived from Yorkshire; both 
faithful labourers in the Lord’s work, and de- 
livered many warnings in thisland. Sailed from 
Chester in the 4th month, 1775.” 
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David Sands to R. Jones and H. Cathrall. 
New Cornwa tt, 10th of 9th mo. 1781. 


Dear Friends,—We read, as from the lips of 
our blessed Lord, that blessed are the poor in 
spirit. I have viewed you as a part of this 
number, who have your way through much 
poverty, and at times great tribulation, in which 
situation I can at present sympathise with you 
in some measure, | having been for some time 
past in rather a low spot; having had several 
poor turns as to my health, and I think [ find 
myself under more weakness of body since I left 
Philadelphia than ever before; having been 
much of the time hardly able to sit a long 
meeting; . . . and under these trials my 
mind seems to be stayed on the Lord, in hope 
that if it is his will that this earthen tabernacle 
should be dissolved, I shall, through the merits 
and mediation of a Redeemer, gain an admittance 
into those joys that are unspeakable and full of 
glory. Ihave had to remember you in much 
affection and nearness, and the many useful little 
hints you occasionally dropped in my hearing, 
as also the letters I received from you at the 
Western Quarter, and esteem your cares and kind- 
ness as the truest tokens of real friendship. I 
believe I should have written to you before now 
iff had been athome; . . but I thought 
at this time, duty and inclination joined in 
strengthening my hands to take up the pen and 
endeavour to make some small retaliation* for 
the favours and kindness received ; and withal, 
in hopes of drawing some small bill on one or 
both of your pens, as I shall, I believe, always 
be glad of a line from you whenever freedom 
and opportunity will admit, and shall endeavour 
to make the best remittance [ am capable of, 
which is but small. I have looked at your 
situation as a life of care, and much exercise in 
your outward employment, as well as in your 
more public, and, what if I also say private 
labours; still I do believe it is by direction of 
best wisdom, and in providential care for the 
help and welfare of Friends in the city, both 
parents and children. ‘Though I believe this 
favour, like many others, is too lightly thought 
of by some, yet I believe there is a remnant 
preserved ina living sense thereof, unto whom 
you are often made very near. And I have 
sometimes thought there is abundant cause for 
the honest hearted to be encouraged in hope, 
that though Israel be not gathered according to 
their desire, yet they are still glorious in the 
eyes of the Lord, and their God will be their 
strength. But notwithstanding what I have said, 
I don’t mean to confine your labours within the 
walls of the city ; believing that if I have toaccuse 





* The sense in which this word is now generally used 
of returning injury for injury, appears to be a modern 
application. Its original meaning is a return of like 
for like.—{[Ep. 
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you of any neglect of duty, it is in not bein, 
more given up to visit the more remote paris oj 
the family. And I may say, I have sometim,. 
thought there appeared too many buts and jf, 
and these I have feared were sometimes ‘,, 
much given way to, to the hindrance of some 
services that might prove advantageous to you;. 
selves, and shall I say, to many of the sheen 
and lambs that the Master has ordered ty by 
fed, I shall leave you to find or judge }, 
whom. ee: 

Thus my dear friends and sisters, I shall eon. 
clude with desire for your prosperity every way, 
and remain your truly loving and affectionate 
friend, 

Davin Sanps, 


R. J. to Edward Cathrall. 
Puiwaverpnia, 7th mo. 25th, 1782, 


Dear Edward,—Since thou left thy father’s 
house my mind has many times turned towards 
thee, sincerely desiring that thou mayst not only 
witness preservation from every temptation that 
may present to draw thee still further from the 
path of innocence, but that by a steady adherence 
to the quick and powerful Worp in the secret 
of thy own mind, thou mayst be brought into an 
acquaintance with a state of true inward stillness, 
in which thou mayst be favoured to understand 
the things that belong to thy soul’s peace— 
which is of the greatest consequence both to the 
aged and to the youth ; especially when we con- 
sider that our stay in this world is very uncertain, 
and that, after we have done with things below, 
we must appear before a righteous tribunal, 
there to give an account of the deeds done in the 
body, whether good or evil. How careful then 
ought we to be in our steppings through time; 
how watchful should be our words and actions! 
Retirement of mind is such an excellent situa- 
tion, (I have found it so,) that I cannot but re- 
commend it to thee. Mayst thou often retire 
alone, and rather choose to be so, than in such 
company as may have a tendency to do thee 
hurt. Young people who are inexperienced, 
are often drawn into things highly improper, if 
not offensive, in the sight of heaven, for want of 
keeping on their guard in this very spot: 
whereas, if they did but love silence, and to 
hearken to the monitions of Divine grace in 
their own hearts, they would grow up in good 
liking, yea, in favour with God and man. My 
heart prays for thy preservation, and that thou 
mayst, now in a state of separation from all thy 
tender connections, be met with by Him who's 
willing to do them good, and who is waiting © 
be gracious to the descendants of those who have 
loved and served Him, as thy grand parents 
did. 

Keep this letter to thyself, and read it over 
leisurely, it is the language of one of thy best 
friends, 


R. Jones. 
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John Drinker to Rebecca Jones and Hannah 
Cathrall. Addressed Third month, 1783. 


THE CHRISTIAN QUAKER IN ABSTRACT. 
Inscribed to the Virgin Sisters. 


Wayward th’ affections of the human heart ; 
Deceitful maze—perplexing labyrinth ! 
I's secret errors who can understand ¢ 
Who !loose the seals, and ope the conscious book, 
Where “hidden things of darkness are reveal’d! 
Who there the mystic character can read ? 
The sdread hand writing who decypher there ? 
The coward fears to enter this profound! 
The humbly honest, cares himself to know ; 
Dares to pervade these deeps, and pass the vale 
Of death—for death must be subdued, e’er life 
Rise in dominion! Not by human strength 
Is victory acquired; but faith in Him 
Who leads death captive—lo! the ‘Shibboleth, 
Distinguishing professing infidels 
From true believers—* ‘‘ Who will save his life, 
Must lose it ;? but who willingly resigns, 
6 “Shall save it,”’ and the gloomy veil of night 
That 7overspread the temple, shall be rent ; 
The quicken’d mind shall issue from its ®grave, 
And know ‘the resurrection unto life !” 
100 ye of little faith! ye slow of heart, 
Reluctant still to understand the Truth, 
The spirit’s breathing language to the Church ; 
Why will ye doubt!—"**Ye gates lift up your 
heads !” 
Be lifted up ye everlasting doors! 
And let the King of Glory euter in ; 
And sway his !*righteous scepter—know ye not 
Your proper dignity, ye sons of men ? 
Be still, and know, that “if not reprobates, 
isHeaven’s kingdom is within you’’—there en- 
thron’d 
In light, the mighty !4“ Heir of all things ”’ sits ! 
Dispelling darkness—!°“ old things done away, 
All things are new ; new heavens and new earth, 
In which dwell righteousness” and peace and joy ! 
Blest harmony of happy polity ! 
Than which, '6no other name,” no other power, 
Can yield secure felicity to man. 
Infallibly sufficient to its end, 
‘Above all principalities and powers, 
In heaven and earth, this power is over all. 
0 Fox! by strong philanthropy impell’d, 
To leave thy fleecy care, and as a crook 
Of the good shepherd, to collect the strays, 
The hungering wand’rers o’er the barren hills 
Of dry profession, and of wither’d forms ; 
To feed within the heavenly Pastor’s care, 
Increasing strength on pastures ever green : 
How wast thou arm’d with all-subduing love, 
To brave the savage, persecuting wolf; 
Deep learn’d, unletter’d, much enduring George ! 
Oft | remember thy triumphant song ! 
“ God’s power is over all’’-—soul gladd’ning truth ! 
True fortitude’s firm base, whose high import, 
In holy, humble confidence possess’d, 
Transcends all else which human intellect 
Can compass of sublime intelligence. 
'Rev.v. 1,2.  21Cor.iv.5. 4% Dan. v. 5. 
‘Judges xii. 6. 5Matt.x.39. Matt. x. 39. 
7 Matt. xxvii. 51. § Matt. xxvii. 53. John v. 29. 
Matt. vi. 30. 1" Ps. xxiv. 7. 2 Heb. i. 8. 
' 2 Cor. xiii. 5. ™ Heb. i. 2. 2 Cor. xv. 17. 
Acts iv. 12. 7 Eph. i. 21. Peter iii. 13. 











Few men who reason, but in words allow 

One all creating cause, omniscient, 

One omnipresent Lord, omnipotent ! 

And yet, how few sincerely i 

Sincerely seek to know his sovereign rule, 








Subduing all things in them to himself! 
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ius believe ; 
Commanding silent reverence, awful dread ! 


Most will acknowledge, this the only ground 
Of true religion—this, in theory, 
Perhaps, can finite wisdom comprehend ; 
Yet will that wisdom, through attachment strong, 
To earth’s low joys, perversely still reject, 
Truth’s life-renewing, efficacious power : 
And hence, !8‘ not many rich, not many wise,” 
“Not many mighty,’ number’d are with those, 
Who, !%through great tribulation brought, have 
known 
A new creation in them; known their robes 
Wash’d from polluting stain, cleans’d in the stream 
Of the new covenant of love and life! 
Who feed 2°on hidden manna, *!not sustain’d 
By outward bread alone ; whose life is hid 
From the gross view of reas’ning pride in man ; 
Which sits exalted in the seorner’s seat, 
Fancying the way of these is **Foolishness ; 
Nor can that *vulture’s eye e’er penetrate, 
Into the wisdom, and the blessedness, 
In which those meek of heart pavilion’d are, 
Their way, 4a mystery, from ages hid ; 
Although a shining light! a way untrod, 
By rav’ning beast of prey, or lion’s whelp, 
Or reptile venomous—pure wisdom’s way ! 
That wisdom, which proud men count foolishness : 
Not knowing in themselves that appetite 
Which **hungers for the life of righteousness : 
That living thirst that ever longs to taste 
The ?’sincere milk of the immortal Word ! 
By which the worlds were made ; in whom is life, 
Which life remains to be *‘ the light of men.” 
O! 2% full of grace and truth,” in thee alone, 
The adoption is; the reconciling power, 
Uniting man to God—3* Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be dove in earth, as done in heaven: 
Thine is the power,’ O! teach my heart to feel 
The force of this great truth!—feel, thence to 
arise, 
The voice of melody 3!“ spring up O well! 
“ And we will sing to thee”’ the anthem high, 
“ Gop’s PowER Is OVER ALL.” 
[To be continued. | 








POWER OF INSTINCT, 


On Saturday last, several persons witnessed a 
most striking display of instinct in the brutal 
species. A tree was felled, adjacent to this 
village, which proved to be hollow, and from 
which a “ Flying Squirrel” came forth. It 
tarried a few moments, but when an attempt 
was made to capture it, with its usual timidity, 
it ran to a tree close by, which it ascended to 
the top with quickness, and sailed off to the 
trunk of another, which it also ascended to the 
top, and then off to another. It soon returned 


as 


20 Rev. ii. 17. 
23 Job xxviii. 7, 
26 Matt. v. 6. 
29 John i. 14. 


19 Rev. viii. 14. 
221 Cor. i. 18. 

25 Job xxviii. 7. 
2% John i. 4. 

3! Numb. xxi. 17. 


181 Cor. i. 26. 
2! Deu. viii. 3. 
4 Col. i. 26. 

271 Peter ii. 2. 
30 Matt. vi. 10. 
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with boldness, and while the log was being cut 
off and split open, it loitered about the feet of 
those present, in evident distress with an occa- 


sional piteous noise, disregarding the danger of ) 


the falling axe, under which it frequently passed 
into the log. When the log was opened, there 
were its bed and two young ones. When all 
were lifted out with care and laid down to her, 
she gathered one with her paws into a round 
bulk, seized the gathered part with her mouth, 
ascended the same tree she had previously gone 
up, and from its top again sailed off to another, 
and so on, until she had the young one safely 
deposited ina new home. She soon returned, 
and in like manner took away the other one to 
the same place. She seemed to lack, however, in 
calculation, and returning again, examined the 
place minutely ; but finding no more of her pro- 
geny, she went the same direction and returned 
no more.—Ohio Picayune. 


For Friends’ Review. 
LIFE OF THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON. 
(Continued from page 788.) 


We have seen in a former number, that upon 
T. F. Buxton’s election to Parliament, a letter 
addressed to him by a particular friend and con- 
nection, suggested the propriety of devoting a 
large portion of his attention to the melioration 
of the penal code. This intimation hadno doubt 
its influence on his feelings and conduct; and 
the attention which he had previously given to 
the discipline of prisons, could not fail to fix his 
reflections on the penalties, awarded by law, to 
the violators of the peace. ‘The labours of his 
sister-in-law, Elizabeth Fry, to which he was no 
stranger, brought into frequent review the condi- 
tion of persons, many of them females, who 
were condemned and executed, for offences 
which were the result of weakness and igno- 
rance, rather than deep seated depravity. For- 
gery, and the passing of forged notes, subjected 
the offender to capital punishment, and it is 
stated, that when Buxton entered upon his par- 
liamentary labours, no fewer than two hundred 
and thirty offences were punishable with death. 
Sir Samuel Romilly had, ten years before that 
time, distinguished himself in the House of Com- 
mons, by his efforts to procure a relaxation of 
the rigour of the penal code; but his exertions 
were not productive of much, if any immediate 
advantage. Yet they probably prepared the 
way for a more successful effort at a subsequent 
time. When Buxton entered parliament, he had 
not the company of his predecessor in this cause. 
That unhappy statesman, in a fit of insanity, 
had put an end to his own life in the autumn of 
i8is. 

T’. F. Buxton took his seat in the House of 
Commons in the early part of 1819, and quickly 
proved that the energy with which his previous 
life was marked, had not deserted him. On the 
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3d of Third month, a motion for the appoint 
ment of a committee on the criminal laws, se 
made by Sir James Mackintosh, and seconded 
by T. F. Buxton; the latter of whom, made . 
speech on the occasion, which being his fiz. 
essay in that assembly, placed him at once jn , 
respectable position in the estimation of {hp 
members. He appears to have made no eff): 
for the display of eloquence; his object was the 
exhibition of facts and arguments in a clear ay, 
forcible order. As the facts on which he relic, 
proved incontestably the necessity of an enquiry 
into the nature and operation of the penal cove. 
he confined himself principally to them ; proy. 
ing that the capital code, as it then existed, was 
an innovation on the ancient common law ; and 
that indeed the greater part of those capits| 
enactments had been made within the memory of 
man. “ There are,”’ said he, “ persons living, a 
whose birth the criminal code contained |ess 
than sixty capital offences, and who have see, 
the number quadrupled ; who have seen an act 
pass, making offences capital by the dozen and 
by the score ; and what is worse, bundling up 
together offences, trivial and atrocious—some 
nothing short of murder in malignity of inten- 
tion, and others, nothing beyond a civil trespass; 
bundling together this ill-sorted and incongruous 
package, and stamping upon it ‘ death withou 
benefit of clergy.’’’ His arguments tended to 
establish the conclusion that the existing law, by 
declaring that certain crimes should be punished 
with death, declared in effect that they should 
not be punished at all; and thus granted in- 
demnity to the evils it was designed to prevent. 

The consequence was, that a committee was 
appointed to inquire into the feasibility of miti- 
gating the penal code. Of this committee Bux- 
ton was one; and he appears to have taken at 
once an active, if not a leading, part in the effort 
to render the penal code more conformable than 
it then was, to reason and sound policy. [lis 
opinion was in favour of abolishing the punish- 
ment of death in all cases except that of murder. 
But the habits of thought which prevailed in the 
British Parliament, rendered the task of reform- 
ing the penal code one of tedious and protracted 
labour. 

A kindred subject, in which he had already 
takén an active part, viz.: the improvement ol 
the prison discipline, was taken up by the House 
about the same time, and referred to a committee, 
of which he was one. 

After much patient investigation of the subject, 
a bill was prepared, conforming in most of its 
parts to the principles advocated by Buxton; 
which passed both branches of the legislature; 
and by which the character of the English pr'- 
sons was essentially improved. Hence it ap- 
pears, that while he was yet a new member 0! 
the House, he had the satisfaction to find his 
labours in the cause of humanity productive ©! 
valuable fruit. A new system was introduced, 
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instance no less than eleven fold. 
an argument not easily answered in favour of a 
farther mitigation of the penal code. 


and the English jails, instead of being the nurse- 
ries and hotbeds of crime, and the ruin of those 
who entered them, became, wherever the im- 

rovements were duly enforced, places where 
the reformation of the prisoners, the true object 
of punishment, was attempted. 

Although Thomas F’. Buxton was disposed to 
favour the abolition of capital punishment, in all 
cases except that of murder, he evidently ac- 
quiesced in the plan of a gradual relaxation of 
the criminal law, and took a prominent part in 
support of a bill which was introduced in 1821, 
by the committee appointed on the subject a year 
or two before. This was a bill to abrogate the 
punishment of death in cases of forgery. On 
this subject he delivered a speech which excited 
considerable interest at the time. He pointed 
out the inhumanity of the existing laws, and 
their necessary tendency to induce judges and 
jurors to labour, even at the expense of veracity, 
for the acquittal of prisoners. ‘Thus the heavy 
penalties prescribed for smaller offences, render- 
ing their application more doubtful, the uncer- 
tainty of a greater punishment would be less 
effectual, than the certainty of a less one. After 
proving from unquestionable facts, that in many 
eases where lenient and rigorous measures for 
the punishment of corresponding offences had 
been tried, the protection of property was more 
fully effected by the former than by the latter, he 
exhibited a striking instance of the result pro- 
duced by the mitigation of the criminal code, on 
asingle point. In 1811 the linen bleachers pe- 
titioned parliament for a mitigation of the law 
against stealing from their bleaching grounds. 
That prayer was cheerfully granted in the House 
of Commons, but in the other House, it was de- 
termined to punish these romantic petitioners by 
inflicting upon them the penalty of their conceded 
wishes. In regard to the consequence, he ob- 
served that he should furnish a comparison of 
the increase of crime during the last five years 
in which the crime was capital, and the last five 
years in which it was not, and if it should ap- 
pear that this offence had increased in no greater 
ratio than other offences, his point. the inefficacy 
of capital punishment, was proved. But, if he 
should go further, and prove that while all other 
offences had increased with melancholy rapidity, 
this, and this only, had decreased as rapidly ; 
that there was but one exception to the augmenta- 
tion of crime, and that was the case in which 
the penalty of the law was reduced ; then he had 
aright to call upon the ministers of the crown, 
either to invalidate his facts, or admit his con- 
clusions. 

He then read the official returns of crimes 
committed in the dutehy of Laneaster, from 


which it appeared that previous to the mitiga- 
tion, that crime was as common as other capital 
offences, but that after the mitigation, this offence 


had diminished two-thirds, while all the capital 


offences had increased prodigiously, and in one 
































the primary object of the bill—the punishment of 
forgery—-and remarked, that for a number of 
years, every wretch who was overtaken by the 
law, without regard to age, sex, or extenuating 
circumstances, was consigned to the hangman.* 
Did forgeries then cease under such a ter- 
rible method of repressing them? Were the of- 
fence and the offenders exterminated by such 
cruel inflictions ? 
enormous extent, one band of victims was so 
ready to follow another, that they were com- 
pelled to mitigate their law, because of the mul- 
titude of offenders; because public feeling, and 
the feeling of the advisers of the crown, rebelled 
against such continual slaughter. 
then,” said he, “a right to cast myself upon the 
House, and to implore them no longer to con- 
tinue so desperate and so unsuccessful a sys- 
tem, and to lay side by side the two cases, 
forgery, and stealing from bleaching grounds; 
both offences only against property; both unat- 
tended with violence? 
a mitigation of the law, and have succeeded _be- 
yond our most sanguine expectations; in the 
other we have tried severity to the utmost extent, 
and to the utmost extent have failed. 
not bound by every principle of reason and 
equity ; of common sense and common justice, 
to discontinue a system which has so utterly 
failed, and to embrace one which has been so 
eminently successful ?”’ 


results. 


daily hanged, so many still remained in the 
country, robbing in all places. 
beth hanged more than 500 criminals a year; 
yet complained bitterly that the people would 
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Here was 


He then adverted to what seems to have been 


They increased to such an 


“Have I not 


In the one we have tried 


Are we 


The history of former times furnished similar 
Henry VIII. hanged 72,000 persons 
for robbery alone;t yet Sir Thomas More 
wondered that while so many thieves were 


Queen Eliza- 
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not carry out her laws; and was obliged to ap- 
point stipendiary magistrates to inflict these 
penalties. We find from Strype, that the peo- 
ple would not prosecute, and the magistrates 
would not act. 

These cases in which the rigorous system had 
failed, were contrasted with the happy effects 
resulting from the relaxation of penalties by 
King Alfred; and in modern times by the Duke 
of Tuscany; and by the United States of Ame- 
rica. Crimes had increased in England, as com- 


aca elit <tc near. Ae AP rir ae 8 
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*Of the rigor with which the crime of forgery was 
punished, the execution of Dr. Dodd, notwithstanding 
the strenuous and extensive efforts to save him, may 
be regarded as a striking illustration, and some in- 
stances, perhaps equally melancholy, in humble life, are 
recorded in the memoirs of Elizabeth Fry. 

+ As Henry died in the 38th year of his reign, the 
executions for robbery must have averaged more than 
eight for each working day, during his reign. 
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pared with every other country ; and as com-| ing the efficacy of the criminal law, by abatinc 


pared with itself at different periods; and the 
species of crime which had increased, were 
precisely those which were capital then, but 
formerly were not; and which were capital in 
England and no where else. 


In the course of his argument he showed by 
quotations from the codes of the Saxons, Danes, 
and Normans, that their laws were much more 
sparing of human life than the then existing 
English code; and asserted that six hundred 
men were condemned to death, during the past 
year, upon statutes passed within the last cen- 
tury. 

After the exhibition of numerous facts, to 
prove the injurious consequences to public 
morals, and the administration of justice, arising 
from the existing penal code ; and a reference 
to the opinions of men the most competent to 
judge, in the various stations of life, he con- 
cluded his speech in the following manner : 

‘“‘ My argument then is this. Our system is 
before us. The price we pay for our system is, 
the loss of public opinion, and the aid, the best, 
the cheapest, and the most constitutional, which 
the law gathers from the concurrence of public 
opinion ; the necessity of doing that by spies, 
informers and blood money, which were better 
done without them; the annual liberation of 
multitudes of criminals; the annual perpetra- 
tion of multitudes of crimes; perjury ; and the 
utter abandonment of the first of your duties, 
the first of your interests, and the greatest of 
all charities, the prevention of crime. This is 
what you pay. And for what? For a system 
which has against it a multitude of divines, 
moralists, statesmen, lawyers—an_ unrivalled 
phalanx of the wise and good; a system which 
has against it the still stronger authority of prac- 
tical men, who draw their conclusions from real 
life; a system which has against it the still 
stronger authority of the common law of Eng- 
land; which if wrong now, is wrong for the 
first time; a system which has against it the 
still stronger authority of experience and ex- 
pecmment, in England on the one hand—in 

uscany, in America, and elsewhere, on the 
other; and finally a system which in its spirit 
and temper, is against the temper and spirit of 
that mild and merciful religion, which desireth 
not the death of asinner, but rather that he 
should turn from his wickedness and live.” 

This speech was received with marked appro- 
bation, but when the bill in support of which it 
was made, was put to vote, there were 121 
voices against its passage and only 115 in its 
favour. In 1822 an attempt was again made 
by Sir James Mackintosh, seconded by T. F. 
Buxton, for the mitigation of the penal code. 
They succeeded in carrying, by a majority of 
sixteen, a resolution that the House would in 
the next session consider the means of increas- 


the rigor of its punishments. But in 1823 }),. 
resolutions proposed by Sir J. Mackintosh wer. 
rejected, and the advocates of reform were |e, 
for several years to contend with a superio; 
force. 


In 1826 Sir Robert Peel coming into offic. 
commenced a revisal of the penal code. Hig 
efforts were not confined to the subject of for. 
gery, for he cleared the statute book of many 
obsolete‘and barbarous acts, and consolidated th» 
whole body of criminal law. In the progress of 
this work he introduced, in 1830, a bill for th, 
consolidation of the laws respecting forgery, 
As he still retained the punishment of death 
in several cases, a strong opposition was raised 
both in and out of parliament. Buxton had long 
been of opinion that death for injury to property 
was adverse to the interests, as well as the feel- 
ings of the English commercial community ; 
and he prepared for circulation through the 
commercial towns of the kingdom, a petition 
which quickly obtained the signatures of firms 
representing more than a thousand bankers, 
This petition represented the punishment of 
death on account of forgery, as unfavourable to 
their interest and protection; and solicited the 
enactment of a morelenient law. This petition 
was presented to the House, in corroboration of 
a motion to amend Sir Robert Peel’s bill by the 
abolition of capital punishment for forgery. This 
amendment being negatived, Buxton informed 
the House that a motion of similar import would 
be introduced in a future stage of the bill. A 
majority was eventually obtained in the House 
of Commons against the punishment of forgery 
with death, and although this decision was re- 
versed in the House of Lords, the question was 
so far settled in practice that no execution for 
forgery has since taken place. In succeeding 
years, the infliction of capital punishments was 
more and more reduced by the efforts of several 
individuals, to whose exertions Buxton afforded 
his strenuous assistance as long as he remained 
a member of Parliament. The crimes punish- 
able with death by English law amounted, as 
already observed, to two hundred and thirty, 
when Buxton began his parliamentary labours ; 
but their number isnow reduced to ten or twelve; 
and in point of fact, few, if any, executions now 
take place, in England or Wales except for mur- 
der or attempts to murder. 


Most of the laws, in relation to capital punish- 
ments, now in force have been enacted since the 
subject of this review left the House, and the 
great improvement which has been made in the 
penal code within the last thirty years, may be 
considered as the result of advancing civilization. 
But we may also reflect that light and know- 
ledge are increased in the world by the exer- 
tions of those who are in advance of their age. 
Of those who contributed to the diffusion of 
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more correct and enlightened opinions in regard 
to penal inflictions, Thomas Fowell Buxton 
may be justly regarded as one. Yet on that 
subject he seems to have left space for a further 

rogress. We do not find that he ever vindi- 
cated the abolition of capital punishment in case 
of murder. He was probably influenced in his 
judgment by the passage in Genesis so often 
quoted and so generally ere May we not 
hope that the advance of Christian civilization 
will at length clear the penal laws of this and 
other nations from that vestige of a darker time? 

(To be continued.) 





ADVICES OF LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from page 789.) 


We may now turn from subjects which con- 
cern every state in life ; and direct the course of 
our Christian counsel to the states more in par- 
ticular. And first, you who are not intrusted 
with much of the possessions of this life, you 
are still the objects of our constant care. ‘The 
Society has long endeavoured to consult your 
interests, and to place within your reach what- 
ever is necessary for your welfare, and for that 
of your offspring. And you are equally the care 
of Him who provides for the sparrows ; to his 
ear your access is as easy as that of any condi- 
tion amongst men ; and if, by his holy assistance, 
and by aconformity to his will, you become truly 
poor in spirit, yours is the kingdom of heaven.* 
But, dear friends, suffer us to remind you, that 
there is not a passion that can infest the rich, 
which may not also, in a degree subversive of 
your peace, be fostered in your minds. You 
may covet, and give way to pride and anger, and 
to all the “ foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown 
men in destruction and perdition.’’*t ‘Therefore 
do you partake of the universal necessity of pay- 
ing strict attention to Christ’s sacred injunction, 
when, addressing himself to his immediate fol- 
lowers, he closed his address with these memo- 
rable words, “ What I say unto you, I say unto 
all, Watch.”’¢ 

As for you, dear friends, who occupy what 
are termed the middle stations of life, you have 
every cause to bless the Lord for the sphere in 
which he hath permitted you to move. In you, 
seems fulfilled the wish of Ayur: “give me 
neither poverty nor riches; feed me with food 
convenient for me; lest I be full and deny thee, 
and say, Who is the Lord? or lest I be poor and 
steal, and take the name of my God in vain.”’| 
Among your number, the Society has often founa 
many of its more useful members, of its more 
able advocates. Be content therefore with your 
stations. Seek not great things for yourselves ; 
yea, “ Mind not high things; but condescend to 
men of low estate.”’§ But above all things, 


“Follow on to know the Lord ;’ or, if you 


* Matt. v. 3. t1 Tim. vi. 9. 
| Prov. xxx. 8,9, § Rom. xii. 16. 


t Mark xiii. 37. 
@ Hosea vi. 3. 
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have not known him and served him fully and 
faithfully, seek him, “with a perfect heart, and 
with a willing mind,” for if you seek him, he 
will be found of you;* and you will remain to 
be, as many of you have been, supports of the 
building, under the protecting providence of the 
Lord; who is the sole and true builder of his 
spiritual house, the “house of prayer for all 
people.” 

And you who are intrusted with much of the 
good things of this life, you who cannot disclaim 
the title of affluent—we believe there are among 
you many good stewards of the temporal things 
committed to your trust; yet we desire that 
others may duly consider, whether they are so 
“ rich in faith,” as to be “ heirs of the kingdom,’’t 
being fruitful in those good works which are 
produced by faith. ‘Though, friends, you may 
not have to labour with your hands, the cause 
of ‘Truth has business of importance for you to 
do; and it may be promoted or obstructed by 
the right or wrong application of your property. 
Much responsibility lies on you ; your property 
is an additional article in the account; and we 
much desire that you may be so awake toa 
sense of these things, as to be prepared to render 
up your accounts with joy, and to receive the 
answer of “ Well done.”” The poor and the 
rich have their appropriate virtues; and, at the 
same time that each is required to be content 
and to be humble, we believe it may be truly 
said, that as contentment is a peculiar ornament 
of the poor, so is humilicy of the rich. Your 
station in life subjects you, more than others, to 
be tried by associating with other wealthy per- 
sons, among the people at large, with whom the 
cross of Christ is often in too little esteem. You 
may be leavened by their conversation and ex- 
ample ; and it may operate still more sensibly 
and rapidly upon your children. ‘Therefore we 
tenderly intreat you, for your own sake, for that 
of your offspring whom you are bound to pro- 
tect, and for the sake of the cause of Truth— 
we intreat you, dear friends, we beseech you 
“by the mercies of God,” “ Be not conformed 
to this world; but be ye transformed by the re- 
newing of your mind, that ye may prove what 
is that good, and acceptable, and perfect will of 
God.’ “For,” continues the apostle, “I say, 
through the grace given unto me, to every man 
that is among you, not to think of himself more 
highly than he ought to think; but to think 
soberly, according as God hath dealt to every 
man the measure of faith.”{ 1808. P. E. 

In a well-ordered family, short opportunities 
of religious retirement frequently occur, in which 
the mind may be turned in secret aspiration to 
the Author of all our blessings; and which have 
often proved times of more than transient benefit. 
It is our present concern, that no exception to 
this practice may be found amongst us ; whether 


©) Chron. xxviii. 9. {Jamesii.5. {Rom. xii. 1—3. 
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it take place on the reading of a portion of the 
sacred volume, or when we are assembled to 
partake of the provisions with which we are 
supplied for the sustenance of the body. On 
these latter occasions, may the hearts of our 
young friends also, be turned in gratitude to God, 
who thus liberally provides for them, May the 
experience of us all be such, that we can adopt 
the words of the Psalmist, “ Evening, and morn- 
ing, and at noon, will I pray.”* 1817. P. E. 
In the wilderness of this life, dangers assail us 
on every hand: but if we look with entire reli- 
ance unto Christ, the great Head of the Church, 
He will lead us safely along; He will protect 
us from being entangled by the briars and thorns ; 
He will shield us from the sun, and from the 
storm; He will permit us to know his voice, 
and to distinguish it from the voice of the 
stranger ; and humbly to believe that we are of 
that one fold, of which he is the everlasting 
Shepherd,t—that He will give unto us eternal 
life, and that none shall pluck us out of his hand. 
How inviting are these truths! how animating 
are these assurances! But this attainment is to 
be ours, only as we look in faith unto Him who 
declared, “If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross daily 
and follow me.’’t ‘To deny ourselves, and to 
take up the cross, are duties which we desire 
earnestly to press upon all. If we seek for 
divine aid that this may become the daily en- 
gagement of our lives, we shall te induced to 
make a narrow scrutiny into our thoughts, and 
into the motives which influence our conduct. 
Frequent self-examination will convince us that 
we are frail, and unworthy of the Lord’s mercies. 
A conviction of our own weakness and trans- 
gressions will make us fearful of speaking of the 
errors of others; and tend to restrain us from 
tale-bearing and detraction. At the same time, 
divine love operating on our hearts, and begetting 
there the love of our neighbour, will constrain 
us to offer a word of counsel, in a way most 
calculated to produce the desired effect on such 
as we deem deficient in moral or religious duty. 
Precious and very desirable is an humble, con- 
trite, teachable state of mind, in which the 
earnest prayer is raised, that we may live in the 
love and fear of our great Creator, and in all 
things walk acceptably before Him. Oh! that 
all may be kept in the low valley of humility, 
where the dew remains long; where they will 
know the Lord to be “as a hiding-place from 
the wind, and a covert from the tempest.’’| 
Here preservation is witnessed within the holy 
inclosure: here we are guarded against the 
snares which beset those who would make haste 
to be rich. How safe, how necessary it is, for 
the humble Christian to set out well; to watch 
against the first temptations to covet great things ! 









































* Psalm iv. 17. 
} Luke ix. 23. 





t John x. 16. 
jj Isaiah xxxii. 2. 
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Sweet is the condition of the grateful mind : SWeet 
is a state of contentment and of daily dependence 
on the Lord. 


1819. P. E. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 9, 1843 


——_—— 


The notices of Rebecca Jones, which are ro. 


sumed after a temporary suspension, owing, among 
other causes, to the indisposition of the compiler, 
who was thereby prevented from visiting the city 
for needful conference with the editor, are ex. 
pected to furnish in our future numbers some truly 
interesting extracts from the sea voyage, diary and 
correspondence of that valuable Friend. 





By a letter dated 29th ult., from a Friend at 


Salem, Ohio, we are informed that our beloved 
friends, Benjamin Seebohm and Robert Lindsay, 
had just arrived at that place, from their visit to 
Canada. They were about to attend the Quarterly 
Meeting of Stillwater, after which they purposed 
being at the Yearly Meeting of Ohio, which com. 
menced on the 4th inst., the Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders convening on the 7th day preceding. 





In our 17th number we copied from another pe- 


riodical, a notice, that our friends Lindley M. Hoag 
and George Wood had associated to establish in 
New York, a store in which the articles offered for 
sale were the products of free labour only. We 
are now informed that Lindley M. Hoag has been 
induced, on account of the state of his health, to 
withdraw from the concern; and that George 
Wood has also withdrawn; but Robert Lindley 
Murray, a Friend who is considered well qualified 
for prosecuting the concern with advantage, has 


purchased the stock of Hoag and Wood, and 


designs carrying on the business from which his 
predecessors have just withdrawn. 


When we reflect upon the astonishing activity 


with which the traffic in slaves is now prosecuted; 
and the stimulus which that traffic has received 


from the change of British policy in relation to 
slave,grown sugars, and remember that slavery, in 
all its forms and modifications, owes its vitality to the 
market for its products, we can scarcely doubt but 
that Friends who have been hitherto justly con- 
sidered as pioneers in the work of African emanci- 
pation, will see the propriety and importance of 
affording their liberal patronage to this effort at 
supplying the consistent opponents of slavery with 
those articles, which habit has classed among the 
necessaries of life, untouched by servile hands, 
and unstained by the gain of oppression, From 
the liberal and enlightened view of this subject 
which has been taken by New York Yearly Meet- 
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ing, we must confidently hope that the enterprise 
of our friend R. L. Murray will be generally ap- 
proved, and amply sustained. 





The following notice was copied from one of our 
periodicals : 

“Eycxe’s Comet Visinte.—A letter from the 
Cambridge Observatory, dated Aug. 30, and ad- 
dressed to President Everert, states, that on 
Monday morning last, about two o’clock, the Comet 
of Encke was seen at that observatory by Mr. G. 
P. Bond as an exceedingly faint nebulous patch of 
light. It wa however, so soon obscured by 
clouds, that only one oye good place was ob- 
tained by the readings of the circles of the Great 
Equatorial. On the night of the 29th and the 
morning of the 30th, the examiners were enabled 
to get a seriesof micrometrical measures with illu- 
minated wires. The comet is yet a rather diffi- 
cult object, but has increased in brightness since 
Monday morning.” 

Encke’s comet, we may recollect, is one of three, 
the orbits of which have been so correctly deter- 
mined, that its position can be computed for any 
given time. It was first discovered in the autumn 
of 1818; according to Professor Littrow of Vienna, 
it passed its perihelion 5th mo. 4, 1832, witha peri- 
odie time of 3.29 years. Hence it may be ex- 
pected to pass the perihelion, the point of its orbit 
nearest the sun, about the middle of next month. 
It can, however, be an object of very little interest 
to any but astronomers, not being visible to the 
naked eye. It is, however, doubtful whether the 
comet now announced is Encke’s. 





Curious Penatty ror KILuine on STEALING A 
Cit.*—Among our elder ancestors, the ancient 
Britons, cats were looked upon as creatures of in- 
trinsic value; and the stealing or killing one, was 
a grievous crime, and subjected the offender to a 
fine, especially if it belonged to the king’s house- 
hold, and was the custos horrei regii [the keeper 
of the king’s granary,] for which there was a very 
peculiar forfeiture —Blackstone B. 2 Ch. 25. This 
forfeiture is given in a note, to this import: If any 
one shall kill or steal a cat, the keeper of the king’s 
granary, he shall cause the cat to be suspended by 
the tail, so that the head shall touch the floor, and 
shall pour over it a quantity of wheat sufficient to 
cover the animal, tail and all. 





Tue Scuooner Peart.—In our 32d number it was 
stated that seventy-seven slaves escaped fromWash. 
ington, D.C.,in a Northern vessel,the schooner Pearl, 
but were quickly overtaken and carried back into 
slavery. Three white men engaged on board the 
Pearl were captured at the same time, and imprison- 
ed, to stand their trial on account of their real or im- 
puted participation in the transaction. Their 


*This is the law referred to in the editorial, page 792. 





names are Drayton, Sayres and English. The 
trial commenced on the 27th of 7th month, before 
the Criminal Court at Washington, by the ar- 
raignment of Daniel Drayton, the supercargo, on a 
charge of stealing two slaves, the property of 
Andrew Hoover, of the value of one thousand dol- 
lars. After a trial of four days, the case was sub- 
mitted to the jury, by whom a verdict of guilty 
was eventually rendered. A second indictment 


was then taken up, and another four days’ trial 
commenced, on which a similar verdict was render- 


ed. It appears that forty-one indictments for 
larceny, and seventy-four for misdemeanour, were 
found against Drayton, for what was essentially 


one act. The prosecuting Attorney gave notice 
of his intention to pass by the remaining indict- 


ments against Drayton, and proceed to the trial of 
Sayres. To this procedure the counsel of Drayton 


objected ; stating that he was then ready for trial 


on all the indictments; that the bail required to 
procure his release from prison, was much more 
than he could furnish, and that by deterring the 
trial he might lose the advantages of witnesses in 
his defence. But these objections were overruled 
by the court. 

Sayres was then put upon his trial for larceny, 


and after a contest of three days, was acquitted 


by the jury. He was subsequently tried and ac- 


quitted upon a second indictment. It appears, 


however, that indictments for misdemeanour, 


similar to those against Drayton, were found 
against him, on all of which he has been convicted, 
and a fine of $200 imposed on each, amounting 
collectively to $14,800. It is stated that the tes- 


timony on which the conviction of Drayton prin- 
cipally turned, was retracted on the trial of Sayres, 
and that his acquittal of the charge of larceny 
arose from that circumstance, It thus appears 
that the effort to fix on Sayres the charge of at- 
tempting the removal] of the slaves from the pos- 
session of their masters, for his own advantage, has 
failed, and that if the testimony, now retracted, 
had been withheld on the trial of Drayton, a simi- 
lar verdict would probably have been given. 
Still the charge of transporting, not stealing, these 
slaves remains, on which a heavy penalty is im- 
pending. 

English, the cook of the vessel, has been dis- 
charged, as he appears to have been ignorant of 
the object which his employers had in view. 


Exceptions to the proceedings of the Court have 
been taken by the counsel of the defendants, and 
an expectation is entertained that the case will be 
eventually carried to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The great question, whether slavery 
has a legal existence in the District of Columbia, 


will probably be closely sifted. 
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Marriep,—On Third-day, the 29th ult., at Minute or Lonpon Yearty Meeting. — 
Friends’ meeting house, North Sixth street, Phila- | « [The Clerk has informed this meeting that he 


te Barca Be hanghir a Saat | has received eter ander cover, adrened 
Shoemaker, of Cheltenham, Pa. himself, purporting to come from a body calling 
themselves the Yearly Meeting of Friends in New 
England ; but seeing that we have already rp. 
ceived an epistle from New England Year), 
Meeting of Friends, containing evidence that j 
comes from the body with which we have always 
maintained a correspondence, this meeting feo). 
that it cannot receive or read the said document, 
and desires the Clerk to return it to the party 
from whence he received it, together with a copy 
of this minute.” 

Minute or Dustin Yearty Meetine.— 
“A document having at a former sitting beep 
laid on the table addressed to this Yearly Meet. 
ing, it was referred, according to our usual prac. 
tice, to a few friends to examine, who report that 
it purports to be an epistle from a body desig. 
nating themselves New England Yearly Meeting 
of Friends, and signed by ‘Thomas B. Gould as 
Clerk thereof. We have the sorrowful informa- 
tion that a division has taken place amongst 
Friends in New England, and believing that the 
body issuing this epistle has not been constituted 
in accordance with the good order of our So- 
ciety, we feel ourselves bound to decline recog. 
nizing it as the Yearly Meeting of New Eng. 
land, and cannot, therefore accept the episile: 
the Clerk is accordingly directed to return it with 
a copy of this minute.” 

Minute or New York Yearty MEetinc.— 
«“ We have the affecting information that a small 
portion of the members of New England Yearly 
Meeting had seceded from the Society, and set 
up meetings under the names of those from 
which they had separated. A document from one 
of these meetings, claiming to be the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends in New England, was found on 
the Clerk’s table addressed to this meeting ; but 
full evidence being had that this association was 
not set up agreeably to the order of our society, 
the meeting decided on returning it unread, 
whence it came ; which the clerk is requested to 
do, with a copy of this minute.” 

Minute oF Inpiana YEARLY MEETING.— 
“A sealed letter addressed to this meeting has 
been presented in the men’s meeting, and one ol 
similar character to the women’s meeting. Ac 
cording to the order prescribed in our discipline, 
it has been referred to a few Friends to examine 
and report, whether itbe proper to read it in this 
meeting. ‘The said nomination accordingly now 
report, that they have examined the same, and 
find it to be an epistle from a body styling itsel! 
New England Yearly Meeting of Friends; and 
believing it to be from a body of separatists, 
those who have set up the said meeting out of 
the regular order and usages of our religious So- 
ciety, they think it not proper to be read in, nor 
received by this meeting. Our Friends of the 
Yearly Meeting in New England informed vs 































Diep,—On the 24th of 8th month, at his resi- 
dence in Wayne County, N. C., of typhoid fever, 
Exisan CoLeman, in the 43d year of his age, 
leaving a wife and four children to mourn their 
irreparable loss. In the death of this dear Friend 
our Society will sustain a great loss. He had for 
a number of years filled the station of Elder, and 
was Clerk to our Quarterly Meeting. 

** Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, 
for the end of that man is peace.” 


, In this city on the 2d inst., Pau W. New- 
HALL, in the 48th year of his age. This dear 
Friend and valued citizen, was a native of Lynn, 
Mass. He removed to this city about twenty-five 
years ago. His uniform, gentle and unassuming 
deportment, has won for him the affections and 
confidence, in an uncommon degree, of those who 
have been connected with him by business or 
otherwise. 

As a man of integrity, he stood deservedly high. 
His industry was great, and he was unsparing of 
himself in his efforts to relieve the distresses of 
others, and for the good of mankind. He was an 
active and very efficient manager of many of our 
benevolent wed onal institutions, and in him the 
widow and the fatherless have lost a friend in- 
deed. 

In the relation of husband and father, his be- 
reaved and mourning family best can tell his 
tender and watchful assiduities. 

During his illness, which was severe, there was 
not much opportunity to express the state of his 
mind ; but his friends have the consoling belief that 
his day’s work was done in the day time—that he 
was one of the number to whom the benediction 
of our Saviour is extended, “ Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God.”’ 

His remains were attended to the grave on the 
5th inst. by many mourning relatives and friends, 
who hold his many virtues in sweet and precious 
remembrance. 








WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee on Instruction will meet in Phila- 
delphia on Sixth day, the 15th inst., at 3 o’clock, 
P. M. Tuomas Kimser, Clerk. 

9th mo. 9th, 1848. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE YEARLY MEETINGS 
{N REFERENCE TO THE SECESSION IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 

Partial and incomplete statements of the pro- 
ceedings of the several Yearly Meetings in re- 
ference to the secession in New England having 
been published and widely circulated amongst 
Friends, we have obtained the following minutes 
of London, Dublin, New York, Baltimore, 
North Carolina, and Indiana Yearly Meetings, 
which will give the reader a correct view of the 
action of all those bodies.* 


*The minutes of the first three were made in 1846, 
the other three in 1845. 
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that asecession of a comparatively small number 
of their members has taken place within their 
\jmits ; and the said letter not having been sent 
through our regular correspondence, and being 
signed by a person known not to be the clerk of 
the regular Yearly Meeting held in Rhode Island, 
further evidence is thus afforded that this letter 
js from the said separatists, and that it would be 
a departure from the regular order of our Society 
to accept or read the same. ‘The intelligence of 
such a separation has been painful to this meet- 
ing, believing as we do that the spirit of misrule 
and separation is the offspring of the enemy of 
our peace; and while we are concerned to 
testify against it, we desire the preservation 
of our Friends of this Yearly Meeting, on the 
one only sure foundation, Christ Jesus, the rock 
of ages, and in the faith and testimonies of our 
religious Society, and crave for those who have 
separated, such change as will bring them ac- 
ceptably back in the fellowship of, and subordi- 
nate to, the Church. 

The Clerk is directed to return the said com- 
munication through the channel through which 
iteame, if practicable, with a copy of this minute, 
also to the Yearly Meeting of Friends in New 
England.”’ 

Minute oF Battimore Yearty Meetinc.— 
“The Clerk havi&g at this time informed the 
meeting that he had received by this morning’s 
mail,a document purporting to come from a body 
styling itself New England Yearly Meeting, and 
signed by Thomas B. Gould, Clerk, it was con- 
cluded to appoint a committee to examine said 
document and report their judgment thereon to 
the Yearly Meeting. After a time of absence 
from the meeting, they returned and reported 
through one of their number, that upon ex- 
amination, the said document was an epistle pur- 
porting to come from New England Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, but that in fact it was an 
epistle addressed to us by a body of seceders— 
they have reason to believe a small body of se- 
ceders—that it contains strong charges against 
Friends of that Yearly Meeting, of oppression 
and of adeparture from the faith and communion 
of the Society of Friends; that this meeting 
having had read before it a statement con- 
taining an account of the separation in New 
England, which they believe to be true, as also 
a testimony of Friends of New England touch- 
ing their faith, which this Yearly Meeting con- 
siders sound; and that said epistle was issued 
by a body set up out of the usual order of society 
—they were therefore of opinion that it would 
not be right for said epistle to be read in this 
meeting, 

“ After a time of solid deliberation the meeting 
was decided in judgment that the course pro- 
posed by the Committee would be right, and 
directs the Clerk to return it to the body from 
whence it emanated, with a copy of this min- 


ule. He is also directed to transmit a copy of | heroes :— 
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the same minute to New England Yearly 
Meeting.” 

Minute or Nortu Carouina Yearty Meet- 
inc.—** The Clerk presented to this meeting two 
sealed papers, one of them directed to North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting of Friends, the other 
to the Meeting for Sufferings of the North Caro- 
lina Yearly Meeting, which were referred to 
John Newlin, [and others, | who were appointed 
to open and examine them, and report their judg- 
ment to a future sitting.” 

“The committee appointed at last sitting to 
open and examine certain papers, then present, 
report as follows: ‘ We, the Committee, opened 
the papers referred to us, and found the first 
signed by Thomas B. Gould, and dated Sixth 
month 23d, 1845; the other signed by George 
F. Reed, and dated 8th of Eighth month, 1845. 
After reading and deliberately examining them, 
we are unitedly of opinion that they are not 
proper papers to be read in this Yearly Meeting, 
and we propose, that they be returned whence 
they came, together with a copy of this minute. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee. 
Davip Wuire.’ 

“Of which report the meeting approves, and 

directs the Clerk to send them back accordingly.” 


alias eee _ 





Abridged from the Church of England Quarterly Review. 
ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 
By W. T. Bropvenip, Esq, F. R.S., &e. 
(Concluded from page 791.) 

In conclusion, and on the subject of cats 
generally, we may observe that, for the sake of 
indulging their sympathies, they will occasionally 
do violence to their antipathies. A cat loves fish, 
but has a horror of water; but we have seen 
this horror surmounted in order to gain the fish, 
We remember seeing, on the Seine, a very fine 
eat which would not only watch the fish as they 
glided past her, but did not hesitate to plunge 
into the rapid stream whenever she saw that the 
prey was in her reach. She went in with the 
rush of a Newfoundland dog, never failing in 
catching the fish in her mouth, and came out as 
sleek as an otter. The fish was devoured alive ; 
and, when finished, puss was ever ready to dash 
in again for more. 

There is no less of amusement or instruction, 
in the pages dedicated to the description and his- 
tory of the monkey and the ape, than in any 
other portion of the book. We are glad, too, to 
find that Mr. Broderip discourages the old Mon- 
boddo theory, that man is so nearly connected 
with the monkey as to be one, with the simple 
deduction of the tail. ‘The fact is, that they are 
more unlike and wider apart than Monmouth and 
Macedon : something alike, but yet very differ- 
ent withal. ‘These and other details we leave to 
the consideration of our readers, while in the 
mean time we give them a taste of the author’s 
quality in story-telling when monkeys are the 
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“Jacko was permitted to make one at the 
dinner-table, where he was seated in a child’s 
high chair next to his master, and took off his 
glass of perry-and-water in the same time and 
measure with his patron. * * * One of 
these apricot-tarts enriched the board at a small 
dinner party, and was placed nearly opposite to 
Jacko, who occupied his usual station. ‘The host 
helped one and another to some of this exquisite 
tart, but he had forgot poor Jacko, who had been 
devouring it with his eyes, and was too well- 
bred to make any indecorous snatch at the at- 
traction, as most monkeys would have done. At 
last Jacko could stand it no longer: so, looking 
to the right and left, and finally fixing his eyes 
upon the guests opposite, he quietly lifted up his 
hand behind his master’s back and gave his tail 
such a tug as made the powder fly, withdrew 
his hand in an instant, and sat with a vacant ex- 
pression of the greatest innocence. His master 
gave him a look, and Jacko gave him another. 
It said, as plainly as look could speak, ‘ Don’t 
be angry—don’t thrash me—they did n’t see it 
—I beg your pardon, but I must have a bit of 
that apricot-tart.’ He was forgiven and helped.” 

Le Vaillant’s narrative of his travels in Africa, 
has afforded Mr. Broderip some interesting and 
diverting details touching the monkey. The fol- 
lowing is among the best; and it proves that, 
however crafty the monkey, he may sometimes 
find a craftier than he: 

“To tear up these roots, Kees (the monkey) 
pursued a very ingenious method, which afforded 
me much amusement. He laid hold of the tuft 
of leaves with his teeth, and, pressing his four 

aws forwards, the root generally followed. 

Vhen this method (which required considerable 
force) did not succeed, he seized the tuft as be- 
fore as close to the earth as he could, then 
throwing his heels over his head the root always 
yielded to the jerk which he gave it. In our 
marches, when he found himself tired, he got 
upon the back of one of my dogs, which had the 
complaisance to carry him for whole hours to- 
gether. One only, that was larger and stronger 
than the rest, ought to have served him for this 
purpose ; ,but the cunning animal well knew how 
to avoid this drudgery. The moment he per- 
ceived Kees on his shoulders he remained mo- 
tionless, and suffered the caravan to pass on 
without ever stirring from the spot. ‘The timor- 
ous Kees still persisted ; but as soon as he began 
to lose sight of us he was obliged to dismount, 
and both he and the dog ran with all their might 
to overtake us. For fear of being surprised, the 
dog dexterously suffered him to get before him, 
and watched him with greatattention. In short, 
he had acquired an ascendency over my whole 
pack, for which he was perhaps indebted to the 
superiority of his instinct.’’ 

The monkey tribe in general, and the Wande- 
rows in particular, are famed (the latter in an 
especial degree) for the guileless simplicity of 


their looks and their absolute cunning. Thee. 
thor, speaking of one which used to be in the 
Zoological Society’s collection, then in jis jp. 
fancy, in Bruton street, says : 

“The expression of his countenance was pp. 
culiarly innocent; but he was shy, very shy, 
and not to be approached with impunity by those 
who valued their head-gear. He would sit de. 
murely on his cross-perch, pretending to look 
another way, or to examine a nut-shell for some 
remnant of kernel, till a proper victim came with. 
in his reach, when down the pole he rushed and 
up he was again in the twinkling of an eye, 
leaving the bare-headed surprised one minus his 
hat at least, which he had the satisfaction of 
seeing undergoing a variety of metamorphoses 
under the plastic hands of the grinning ravisher, 
* * It was whispered—that he once scalped a 
bishop who ventured too near, notwithstanding 
the caution given to lus lordship by another dig- 
nitary of the church, and that it was some time 
before he could be made to give up, with much 
mouthing and chattering, the well-powdered wig 
which he had profanely transferred from the 
bishop’s head to his own. ‘The lords spiritual 
of the present day, with one or two laudable ex- 
ceptions, are safe from such sacrilege.” 

The Wanderow is sagacious as well as cun- 
ning. We remember, some y@rs since, standing 
before the large cage in the gardens of the Zoologi- 
cal Society, witnessing the endless gambols of 
various ecstatic members of the Simian race, To 
a Wanderow which came near us we presented 
a very hot ginger-lozenge, which he seized and 
bit with great avidity. ‘The hot morsel, however, 
puzzled and annoyed him extremely : he turned 
it about, smelled it, tried his tongue on it, 
but remained dissatisfied. At length, after a 
look of absurdly profound cogitation, he rushed 
to a little trough of water which was in one 
corner of the cage, into which he plunged the 
lozenge and held it underneath the surface for 
some time: he then alternately licked and in- 
mersed it, apparently to his great satisfaction ; 
and when he felt the ginger again “hot i’ the 
mouth,” he reverted to the remedy of again 
holding it in the water until he thought there had 
been a sufficiency of the cooling fluid imbibed to 
render the lozenge once more palatable to him. 

But we must leave our active and sprightly 
friends to gaze for a moment at the grand and 
goodly sight of elephants which Mr. Broderip 
has arranged with taste and skill for the public 
satisfaction. No portion of his book will prove 
more attractive to the scientific inquirer, nor gain 
more applause from youthful curiosity, than this 
elaborate division of the “ Zoological Recrea- 
tions.”’ In it he has narrated with great fidelity, 
and with rare absence of ostentatious display 0! 
learning, on a subject on which the author hes 
displayed much learning, the natural history, the 
uses, the habits, the sympathies and the antipa 
thies, of this huge yet gentle lord of brutes. 
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We have all heard of the instinct of the ele- 
hant, which warns it never to trust its immense 
weight to any doubtful support. It is certainly 
the triumph of teaching which brings the ele- 
phant to disregard this instinct. When we con- 
template this huge monster, that cannot be 
tempted to pass a wooden bridge or tread a stage 
till it has satisfied itself of its sufficient strength 
—in a similar situation the fame of all biped 
rope-dancers, as Mr. Broderip remarks, fades 
before the nicely adjusted skill of the gigantic 

quadruped. ey b 

Of perfect training turned to various purposes, 
the good Bishop Heber mentions a horrible in- 
stance. It appears that a mohout, or keeper, 
who had been offended by the loose tongue of a 
scolding woman, gave a private signal to the 
elephant, which, in obedience, instantly killed 
her; the sign, however, was observed and under- 
stood by others, and the mohout was executed 
for the deed. Another instance is cited by 
Tavernier, who, when travelling with the Mogul’s 
Mahomedan army, was for a time lost in wonder 
at observing that the elephants, in their progress, 
seized the idols that stood before the pagodas 
and dashed them to pieces, to the pious horror 
and discomfiture of the Hindoos. Of course, 
this arose from no religious sentiment in the 
caoutchouc bosom of the elephants ; these simply 
obeyed the secret signals of their Islam keepers, 
who took joy in making them the instruments of 
destroying the symbols of faith, which faith and 
symbols were equally odious to them. 

“ The beleaguered city of Phurtpore had for 
along time been pressed by the British army, 
attended by its host of camp-followers and at- 
tendants. [‘T’o eight thousand fighting men there 
were eighty thousand followers. ] ‘The hot sea- 
son approached and the dry burning winds were 
at hand; as they prevailed, every tank and 
every pond was dried up, and the enormous 
multitude of human beings and cattle were thrown 
upon the wells alone for their supply of water. 
The scene of confusion at these points of at- 
traction may be better imagined than described. 
Two elephant drivers with their beasts were at 
one of these wells together, and when the usual 
struggle and confusion amid a war of words were 
at their height, one of the elephants, which was 
remarkably large and strong, snatched from the 
smaller and weaker one the bucket with which 
his master had provided him, and which he car- 
ried at his trunk’s end. Loud and long was the 
squabble between the keepers. ‘The little ele- 
phant quietly watched his opportunity, and, 
when his gigantic aggressor was standing with 
his side to the well, retired a few steps, and then 
making a rush came with his head full against 
his antagonis¢js side and tumbled him in !”’ 

_In allusion to the destructive weapons, offen- 
sive and defensive, of sundry animals, he says: 
“It has been asked, how is this ingenuity in 
the formation of cruel instruments, expressly 
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formed for inflicting pain, and dealing destrue- 
tion and death, reconcilable with the mercy at- 
tributed to the Creator, who manifests, in the 
structure of the lowest of his creatures, the best 
adaptations to its wants and pleasures ?’”’ Hear a 
portion, at least, of Dr. Buckland’s reply : 

“The law of universal mortality being the 
established condition on which it has pleased the 
Creator to give being to every creature upon 
earth, it is a dispensation of kindness to make 
the end of life to each individual as easy as possi- 
ble. ‘The most easy death is, proverbially, that 
which is the least expected; and though, for 
moral reasons peculiar to pur own species, we 
deprecate the sudden te-,<Nation of our mortal 
life, yet,in the case of every inferior animal, 
such a termination of existence is obviously the 
most desirable. ‘The pains of sickness and de- 
crepitude of age are the usual precursors of 
death, resulting from gradual decay. ‘These, in 
the human race alone, are susceptible of allevia- 
tion from internal sources of hope and consola- 
tion, and give exercise to some of the highest 
charities and most tender sympathies of humani- 
ty. But throughout the whole creation of in- 
ferior animals, no such sympathies exist. ‘There 
is no affection nor regard for the feeble and aged 
—no alleviating care to relieve the sick ; and the 
extension of life through the lingering stages of 
decay and old age would, to each individual, be 
a scene of protracted misery. Under such a 
system, the natural world would present a mass 
of daily suffering, bearing a large proportion to 
the total amount of animal enjoyment. By the 
existing dispensations of sudden destruction and 
rapid succession, the feeble and disabled are 
speedily relieved from suffering, and the world 
is, at all times, crowded with myriads of sentient 
and happy beings; and though to many indi- 
viduals their allotted share of life is often short, 
itis usually a period of uninterrupted gratification ; 
whilst the momentary pain of sudden and unex- 
pected death is an evil infinitely small in com- 
parison with the enjoyments of which it is the 
termination.” 





THE EXPULSIVE POWER OF A NEW 
AFFECTION. 

‘* Love not the wor!d, neither the things that are in the world. 
If any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in 
him.’’—1 John ii. 15. 

There are two ways in which a practical 
moralist may attempt to displace from the human 
heart its love of the world—either by a demon- 
stration of the world’s vanity, so as that the 
heart shall be prevailed upon simply to withdraw 
its regards from an object that is not worthy of 
it; or, by setting forth another object, even God, 
as more worthy of its attachment, so as that the 
heart shall be prevailed upon, not to resign an 
old affection, which shall have nothing to suc- 
ceed it, but to exchange an old affection for a 
new one. My purpose is to show, that, from 
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the constitution of our nature, the former method | sire, with its corresponding train of exertion 
is altogether incompetent and ineffectual, and that | not to be got rid of simply by destroying jt. I; 
the latter method will alone suffice for the rescue | must be by substituting another desire, ay) 
and recovery of the heart, from the wrong affec- | another habit of exertion in its place; and thp 


, 1s 


tion that domineers over it. most effectual way of withdrawing the mind from 

Such is the demand of our nature for an ob-| one object, is, not by turning it away Upon 
ject in pursuit, that no accumulation of previous | desolate and unpeopled vacancy, but by presen. 
success can extinguish it—and thus it is, that the | ing to its regards another object still more allyr. 
most prosperous merchant, and the most victori- | ing. Such is the grasping tendency of the 
ous general, and the most fortunate gamester, | human heart, that it must have a something t 
when the labour of their respective vocations has | lay hold of, and which, if wrested away withou 
come to a close, are often found to languish in | the substitution of another something in its place 
the midst of all their acquisitions, as if out of! would leave a void and a vacancy as painful to 
their kindred and rejoicing element. It is quite 





in vain, with suc’@** nstitutional appetite for 
employment in man; to attempt cutting away 
from him the spring or the principle of one em- 
ployment, without providing him with another. 
The whole heart and habit will rise in resistance 
against such an undertaking. ‘The else unoccu- 
pied female, whospends the hours of every even- 
ing at some play of hazard, knows as well as 
you, that the pecuniary gain, or the honorable 
triumph of a successful contest, are altogether 
paltry. It is not such a demonstration of vanity 
as this, that will foree her away from her dear 
and delightful occupation. ‘The habit cannot so 
be displaced as to leave nothing but a naked and 
cheerless vacancy behind it—though it may so 
be supplanted as to be followed up by another 
habit of employment, to which the power of 
some new affection has constrained her. It is 
willingly suspended, for example, on any single 
evening, should the time that is wont to be al- 
lotted to gaming, require to be spent on the pre- 
paration of an approaching assembly. ‘The as- 
cendant power of a second affection will do, what 
nv exposition, however forcible, of the folly and 
worthlessness of the first, ever could effectuate. 
And it is the same in the great world. You never 
will be able to arrest any of its leading pur*tits, 
by a naked demonstration of their vanity. It is 
quite in vain to think of stopping one of these 
pursuits, in any way else, but by stimulating to 
another. In attempting to bring a worldly man, 
intent and busied with the prosecution of his ob- 
jects, to a dead stand, you must address to the 
eye of his mind, another object, with a charm 
powerful enough to dispossess the first of its in- 
fluences, and to engage him in some other pro- 
secution as full of interest, and hope, and con- 
genial activity, as the former. It is this which 
stamps an impotency on all moral and pathetical 
declamation about the insignificance of the 
world. A man will no more consent to the 
misery of being without an object, because that 
object is ‘a trifle, or of being without a pursuit, 
because that pursuit terminates in some frivolous 
or fugitive acquirement, than he will voluntarily 
submit himself to the torture, because that tor- 
ture is to be of short duration. If, to be without 
desire and without exertion altogether, is a state 
of violence and discomfort, then the present de- 


the mind, as hunger is to the natural system, |; 
will now be seen, perhaps, why it is, that the 
heart keeps by its present affections with so 
much tenacity, when the attempt is to do them 
away by a mere process of extirpation. It will 
not consent to be so desolated. ‘The strong ian, 
whose dwelling place is there, may be compelled 
to give way to another occupier, but unless 
another stronger than he, has power to dispossess 
and to succeed him, he will keep his present 
lodgment inviolable. ‘The heart would revolt 
against its own emptiness. It could not bear to 
be so left, in a state of waste and cheerless in. 
sipidity. You haveall heard that nature abhors 
a vacuum. Such, at least, is the nature of the 
heart, that, though the room which is in it may 
change one inmate for another, it cannot be left 
void without the pain of most intolerable sufler- 
ing. It is not enough, then, to argue the, folly of 
an existing affection. It is not enough, in the 
terms of a forcible or an affeeting demonstration, 
to make good the evanescence of its object. [t 
may not even be enough to associate the threats 
and the terrors of some coming vengeance, with 
the indulgence of it. So, to tear away an 
affection from the heart, as to leave it bare of all 
its regards, and of all its preferences, were 4 
hard and hopeless undertaking, and it would ap- 
pear as if the alone powerful engine of disposses- 
sion, were to bring the mastery of another affec- 
tion to bear upon it. 

You may remember the fond and unbroken 
tenacity with which your heart has often recurred 
to pursuits, over the utter frivolity of which it 
sighed and wept but yesterday. But the morrow 
comes, and the business of the world, and the 
objects of the world, and the moving faces of the 
world, come along with it, and the machinery ol 
the heart, in virtue of which it must have some- 
thing to grasp, or something to adhere to, brings 
it under a kind of moral necessity to be actuated 

| just as before, so that the church, instead of being 
a school of obedience, has been a mere saunter- 
ing place for the luxury of a passing and the- 
atrical emotion; and the presching which is 
mighty to compel the attendance {¥, multitudes ; 
which is mighty to still and to solemnize the 
hearers into a kind of tragic sensibility, is not 
mighty to the pulling down of strong holds. 

The love of the world cannot be expunged by 
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siti aie 
4 mere demonstration of the world’s worthless- | as God in Christ, who alone can dispart it from 
ness. But may it not be supplanted by the love | this ascendancy. It is when he’stands dismantled 
of that which is more worthy than itself? ‘The | of the terrors which belong to him as an offended 
heart cannot be prevailed upon to part with the | lawgiver, and when we are enabled by faith, 
world, by a simple act of resignation. But may | which is His own gift, to see His glory in the 
not the heart be prevailed upon to admit into its | face of Jesus Christ, and to hear His beseeching 

references another, who shall subordinate the | voice, as it protests good will to men, and en- 
world, and bring it down from its wonted as-| treats the return of all who will, to a full pardon 
cendancy ? If the throne which is placed there | and a gracious acceptance ; it is then that a love, 
must have an occupier, and the tyrant that| paramount to the world, and, at length, expulsive 
now reigns has occupied it wrongfully, he may | of it, first arises in the regenerating bosom. It 
not leave a bosom which would rather detain} is when released from the spirit of bondage, 
him, than be left in desolation. But may he not} with which love cannot dwell, and when admit- 
give way to the lawful sovereign, appearing with | ted into the number of God’s children, through 
every charm that can secure his willing admit-| the faith that is in Christ Jesus, the spirit of 
tance, and taking unto himself his great power to | adoption is poured upon us; it is then that the 
subdue the moral nature of man, and to reign | heart, brought under the mastery of one great 
overit? Ina word, if the way to disengage the | and predominant affection, is delivered from the 
heart from the positive love of one great and | tyranny of its former desires, in the only way 
ascendant object, is to fasten it in positive love | in which deliverance is possible-—T. Chalmers. 
io another, then it is not by exposing the worth- 
lessness of the former, but by addressing to the 
mental eye, the worth and excellence of the 
latter, that all old things are to be done away, and 
all things are to become new. 

The love of God and the love of the world, 
are two affections, not merely in a state of rival- 
ship, but in a state of enmity, and that so irrecon- 
cilable, that they cannot dwell together in the 
same bosom. We have already affirmed how 
impossible it were for the heart, by any innate 
elasticity of its own, to cast the world away from 
it, and thus reduce itself to a wilderness. ‘The 
heart is not so constituted, and the only way to 
dispossess it of an old affection, is by the expul- 
sive power of a new one. Nothing can exceed 
the magnitude of the required change in a man’s 
character, when bidden as he is in the New 
Testament, to love not the world; no, nor any 
of the things that are in the world, for this so 
comprehends all that is dear to him in existence, 
as to be equivalent to a command of self-annihi- 
lation, But the same revelation which dictates 
so mighty an obedience, places within our reach 
as mighty an instrument of obedience. It brings 
for admittance, to the very door of our heart, an 
affection which, once seated on its throne, will 
either subordinate every previous inmate, or bid 
itaway. Besides the world, it places before the 
eye of the mind, Him who made the world, and, 
with this peculiarity, which is all its own, that in 
the Gospel, do we so behold God, as that we may 
love God. It is there, and there only, where 
God stands revealed as an object of confidence 
to sinners, and where our desire after Him is not 
chilled into apathy, by that barrier of human 
guilt which intercepts every approach that is not 
made to Him through the appointed mediator. 
It is the bringing in of this better hope, whereby 
we draw nigh unto God; and to live without 
hope, is to live without Gad; and if the heart be 
without God, the world will then have all the as- 
cendancy. Itis God apprehended by the believer 





























DANIEL 0'CONNEL AND THE COW-STEALER. 


The following anecdote is copied from a Life 
of Daniel O’Connell :— 

“T was once,” said he, “counsel for a cow 
stealer, who was clearly convicted—the sentence 
was transportation for fourteen years, At the 
end of that time he returned, and happening 
to meet me, he began to talk about the trial. 
I asked him how he had always managed to steal 
the fat cows; to which he gravely answered : 
‘ Well then, I'll tell your honor the whole secret 
of that. Whenever your honor goes to steal 
a cow, always go on the worst night you ean, 
for if the weather is very bad, the chances are 
that nobody will be there to see your honour. 
The way you'll always know the fat eattle in 
the dark, is by this token—that the fat cows 
always stand out in the more exposed places— 
but the lean ones always go into the ditch for 
shelter.’ So (continued O’ Connell) I got that lesson 
in cow-stealing gratis from my worthy client.” 


Though it is to be hoped that this lesson in cow 
stealing will be of as little practical advantage to 
our readers as it was to O'Connell, the philosophy 
of the case is worth knowing. Fatanimals of any 
description suffer less from exposure to the elements 
than lean ones; consequently, the owner of do- 
mestic animals, if he consults their comfort, must 
defend them from the weather, either by providing 
them with shelter, or stocking them with fat. 

And it may be observed that honest people may 
sometimes derive a valuable lesson from light 
fingered gentry. An anecdote to the purpose just 
occurs. A man on board a steamboat was accosted 
by a stranger, and informed in an undertone, that 
he had a sum of money concealed in his neckeloth. 
The fact was known to be true, but the wonder 
was how the stranger discovered it. That diffi- 
culty was removed by the informant’s telling him 
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he had once been a pickpocket, and he inferred the 
fact from observing the frequent and extraordinary 
attention the man was giving to the dress of his 
neck. The practical admonition connected with 
the disclosure, was that the traveller, who is 
carrying a large amount of money, should be care- 
ful to avoid the manifestation of particular anxiety 
with regard to his baggage. et the solicitude, as 
well as the property, be kept out of view.—[Epb. 





THE CHRISTIAN IN SOCIETY. 

«What the associated Christian seeks in the 
devotional circle, the individual Christian must 
seek for, and if he would stand at all, must find 
in the recesses of his own heart. He fighis his 
battles alone—his circumstances do not admit of 
any kind of flight; his shelter, as well as sup- 
port, is wholly invisible. ‘The result is, that he 
ean keep his footing only by habitual, at least 
prevalent, conquest; and when, through the 
grace of God and a competent course of self- 
trial, he is confirmed in his path, he must pos- 
sess a species of confidence, which he, who has 
had more extrinsic aid, is not likely to attain. 
The man I speak of has separated himself from 
the pollutions of the world, without withdrawing 
from its common intercourse; this, however, 
requires much discrimination, wisdom and unre- 
mitting watchfulness, as well as tenderness of 
conscience; but when the habit is once gained, it 
is invaluable. He will not go into worldly com- 
pany for pleasure, because his taste is of quite 
another kind: but he will not shrink from calls 
of duty or propriety, because he scarcely fears 
the world more than he loves it. He fears it 
enough to make him ever watchful against its 
seductions, and ever solicitous to take to him 
“the whole armour of God,”’ but with this safe- 
guard he has no dread of any of its scenes, ex- 
cept when he should be, in any respect, a par- 
taker in the unfruitful works of darkness. When, 
therefore, such a person, does mingle with the 
people of the world, he knows why he does so. 
It is no stealthy advance beyond the limits of 
his conscience ; no widening of the circle which 
he once prescribed to himself. It is, as concur- 
ring circumstances have fully shown him, an 
actual part of his duty. “In the calling’’ merely 
“ wherein he was called, therein he abides with 
God.” Acting in this simplicity, he finds fre- 
quent opportunities for useful conversation, of 
which he avails himself with the wisest manage- 
ment he can use. Being accustomed to view 
religion itself as in the most harmonious agrec- 
ment with nature, providence, and all the higher 
tastes of man, he can graft wise and pious ob- 
servations on subjects, which would leave no 
opening whatever to the theological dogmatist: 
and not having sought religion by the means of 
any party, he speaks of it solely in the language 
of plain sense, without danger of exciting either 
risibility or disgust by any uncouthness of 
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phraseology. But if he should find it expedien, 
even to be wholly silent on religious subjecig 
he will still have comfort in reflecting that he 
has shown, by his behaviour, that what the wor|y 
deems over-strictness, does not necessarily op. 
tract the brow, or damp the spirit, or cramp the 
intellect, or blunt the mental taste, or make , 
man less capable of holding his place among 
mankind (as far as he himself judges it proper) 
with ease, with respectability, with courtesy, 
and yet with an independence of mind, which no 
mere man of the world ever did or could exem. 
plify.”"—Alexander Knox’s Remains. 





A FATHER’S TESTIMONY RESPECTING A DEPARTED 
SON. 


A parent, when mourning over the loss of q 
beloved son, rejoiced in the remembrance of his 
love of truth, that when the question was put, 
“who told you so?” “then it is true,” was the 
universal conviction. ‘This transparency of 
character,” continues the parent, “cannot be 
too sedulously cultivated. To be willing to 
appear ignorant when we are so—to own a 
fault without a vain attempt to conceal or ex- 
cuse it, to maintain an exact agreement of our 
professions with our motives—may sometimes 
put us to pain; but integrity can be obtained at 
no lower price. This is the maxim we should 
carry with us into all the details of life, “to 
suf er rather than to sin;” remembering another 
of no less wisdom and importance, “ He that 
does not make a conscience of everything, will 
soon come to make a conscience of nothing.” 
It is the little fox which spoils the tender vines, 
and a habit of tampering with the moral sense 
on slight occasions, never fails to prepare the 
mind for greater offences. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Poutticat.—Morris Longstreth, at present one 
of the Canal Commissioners of Pennsylvania, has 
been nominated for the office of Governor by the 
Democratic State Convention, William F. Johnston, 
the present acting Governor, is the Whig candidate. 

Evrope.—The Niagara arrived at New York on 
the 3ist ult., having left Liverpool on the 19th. 
Cotton is reported dull, a great quantity of the ar- 
ticle having been thrown upon the market. Prices 
were, however, unchanged. Unfavourable weather, 
and the apprehensions of the potato rot, had caused 
an advance inthe Corn market. The arrests in 
[Ireland continue frequent. Meagher and O'Do- 
noghue have been taken. Martin, the proprietor 
of the ‘ Felon” newspaper, has been tried and con- 
victed. Chartist movements had taken place in 
England, and some arrests had been made. The 
evacuation of Lombardy by the Sardinian army 's 
confirmed. The Austrian army had entered the 
Papal territories. The Austrians appear to have 
met with some reverses at Bologna. It is an- 
nounced that the Cholera continued slowly spread- 
ing in Berlin, and that the number of cases had 
reached 27 since its first appearance on the 31st of 
the previous month. 





